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(CF Many persons will, no doubt, be surprised at 
tle non-continuance of the essays on the “Paper- 
System.” We had expected and made arrange- 
ments for them the last week and this; and are 
just informed that the delay did not belong to the 
author. The series will be resumetl next week. 








The names of our heroes. 


A truly “unprofitable contest” bas lately 
been carried on in some of the Eastern news- 
apers. 
of the battle of Bunker's Hint, depreciated 
the merit usually ascribed to gen. Putnam, for 
the part he took in that memorable affair; a 
warm replication has been made by a relative 
of the latter, and several persons seem to take 
sides in the controversy. 

I have not had time to read the articles above 
alluded to, though I have carefully preserved 
them, and, of course, cannot form an opinion 
as to the rightfulness of either party. But the 
agitation of the question is sincerely to be re- 
sretted. The names of our heroes constitute 
a part of the moral strength of the republic— 
they stand fixed as in a constellation to light us 
and posterity to patriotism—and any thing that 
impairs their brilliancy is to be deprecated. 
Putnam, certainly, was a brave man as well as 
an honest one; he passed through the revolu- 
tion with honor, and left the service only be- 
cause disease (a paralytic affection) had de- 
stroyed his usefulness, with the entire confi- 
dence of the commander in chief, by whom he 
was ever afterwards tenderly remembered. I 
have always been accustomed to look up to him 
as a sample for perseverance and intrepidity, 
blunt honesty and unsophisticated patriotism; 
and to regard him as aman who by the powers 
of his own mind, was enabled to raise himself 
to the high rank of a major-general in the re- 
volutionary war, to support it with reputation, 
and resign it with the régret of all the friends 
of freedom. What possible good can result in 
depriving me (and tens of thousands of others) 
of the pleasing sensations that belong to the 
contemplation of such a character? An affec- 
tionate respect and grateful remembrance of 
Putnam—-injures no one, wrongs not any one, 
the dead or the living—nay, it forms an inte- 
gral part of the regard due to revolutionar 
worth, and cannot be separated in the reflect- 
ing mind without violence to its best feelings 
concerning the common stock of virtue and 
patriotism, evinced in the struggle fer inde- 
pendence—without a dilapidation of the edi- 


ice erected to glory in the hearts of men.— 


Gen. Dearborn, in BVI an account | P 








other deceased soldier or statesman of the 
times that truly tried men’s souls ) has receiv- 
ed more credit in the public estimation than he 
merited, I lament a discussion about it—it can 
only tend to lessen a national pride that con- 
stitutes a part of the national strength. Such 
are my notions as to this matter; and Lam also 
of opinion that, although a man should never 
say any thing but the-truth, there are many 
occasions in which it is both rightful and, ex- 
edient for him to remain silent. |. 

I do not mean to take any part in this con- 
troversy; and what I have said is intended 
only as a general remark, without any special 


reference to the honored dead or respected 
living. 








Origin, progress and end of Banking: 


WITH A 
PROPOSITION TO ESTABLISH A NEW ONE! 


It has been well observed by the elegant 
writer of the “Paper-System,” that the present 
race of money-makers are the legitimate de- 
scendants of those that Purrry lashed out of 
the temple of Jerusalem. The remark is most 
just, and obvious to the understanding of every 
man. 

Long after the period when the speculat- 
ing Jews were whipped out of the temple, 
‘the first institution of banks (as we are in- 
formed by the Encyclopedia) was in Italy, 
where the Lombard Jews kept benches in the 
market places for the exchange of money and 
bills; and banco being the Italian name for 
bench, banks took their title from the word ”>— 
i.e. from the Jews’ BENCHES IN THE MARKET 
PLACES. 

These Jews, however.were much betterthan 
the present race which ts at the top of the 
wheel; they gave money in exchange for money 
and bills—-ours give rag’s for lands and houses, 
and money and bills, and the preduct of labor. 
In other respects they are alike—-the Jews 
would not work, nor will our speculators—- 
they lived by twisting and turning, and making 
false representations of the true value of things 
which they wished to buy, or in puffing up the 
worth of such as they wished to sell, and so 
de our money-manufacturers.* The name of 
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#6 Moneyrmanufacturers.”—Justice does not seem 
to hold her scales even in respect to thé-money- 
makers. Ifa bank passes upon me a note for fve 
dollars which is only,worth four, the operatioa is 

the same.to me as if Thad received a one dollar 
counterfe@enote. Nay, the latter is less provokins 
—because if F can catch the fellow that made it, | 
may severely punish bim fot it—but the former are 











Hence, even if it is true that Putnam (or any | gentlemen of too much distinction to be thus treated; 
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% Jew and “rae-baron” is synonimous; exact- 
ing the **pound of ilesh nea: est the heart,” if it 
be conditioned for in the “bond?”—and they 
take care to have the penalty strong enough. 
Shough with long knives the modern Shylocks 
do not stand prepared, trembling with savage 
joy, literally to cut the flesh froim the hearts of 
the people--yet, with like animation and ec- 
stacy, they view the pragress of a well-laid 
scheme to bveak the heart of any man possessed 
of a good farm, a handsome house, or ought 
else that they have cast their lustful eyes upon. 
Nov ts there any friendship in trade—rvin 
is TUE WoRD, nv matter or whom it falls--- 
that they may “provide for their families.” 

Such is the origin and progress---now for the 
end of banking: reformation or punishment of 
euiity speculation, or the vassalage of the ho- 
nest and deserving. ‘Fhe people, blessed be 
heaven, have yet the power to decide which of 
tacse two events shall happen. 


ae Be . hg j 
tc? Ube rags of three of the country banks 


of Maryland stand about thus in the money- 
market---20, 25 and 60 per cent. discount: 
‘The people who hold the bills of those manu- 
factories ought immediately to sue or warrant 
for their amounts; and for those of small sums 
additional security must be given, which may 
be good when the proud bazécs shall have re- 
ceived merited extermination: though, per- 
haps, some of those who have profited by them 
may, anfortunately, escape a disgorgement of 
their ill-gotten wealth, having fixed it in read 
property. The people ought every where to 
do this with every bank that, nut paying its 
debts, has the insufferable impudence to make 
a dividend of profits; not, only as a matter of 
justice, but as also one of interest---for I now 
nave no doubt, that the bills of a bankrupt bank 
will not be received in payment for debts due 
by individuals to such bank. Money will be 
though, in numerous instances, the capztal of the 
one is just as valuable as that of the other: whilst 
one, however, rides in a coach and proclaims the 
success of his munufuctory on the house top, the 
other hides himself in caverns, cellars and garvets, 
and avoids the view of the world. We see that a 
multitude of bills, pronounced to be counterfeit, 
uid Of several banks, have lately been found ina 
stuble in. New-York. 

Iu England, too, where forgery has been practised 
extensively by the ministry and openly advocated 
it parliament, they are hanging up people, men and 
women, by dozens, for imitating and issuing notes 
of the bank. (CPSee page 237.27) i 

Forgery is only fraud, I have ten or twelve 
pieces of paper which I received as money—they 
are not money; not worth more than so much blank 
paper; ergo, they are forzerics. 

if it be said that I ought to have known the value 
of these notes when I received them—I! admit it. 
But the same rule will require it of me, also, to be 
able to distinguish real from false bank notes. 

[ cannot see any essential distinetion between the 
two classes of money-makers. C4} the lawyers,”’ 
and let them argue the case. 


a 
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required. I warn the people of this in time; 
and seriously advise every man to make all 
possible exertion, even to sacrifice something, 
to discharge any debt he may owe a rag-bank, 
before its directors, or trustees, shall refuse to 
reccive its own notes in payment---as will be 
the case in many instances. But [again claim 
their protection, countenance and support for 
such Institutions as honestly endeavor to pay, 
and do pay, as far as they can and without 
shuffling, the demands made upon them. We 
shall thus separate the wheat from the chaff; 
eather the one into the garner, and consume 
the other with a just indignation. 

ac > Among the banks that have lately “shut 
up shop,” 3s that of St. Louis, Missouri. A 
long and luminous exposition of its affairs is 
published by the preside.:t, on behalf of the 
directors, in which its failure is attributed to 
the speculations of the cashier,* who traded in 
bills to a vast amount, with as much dexterity 
eas certain cashiers and clerks do, that I 
know something about. But the cashier of the 
bank of St. Louis was too greedy---he wished 
to realize a fortune by paper in a few weeks, 
and this he seems to have done, though he has 
broken the bank by it. It is but just to add, 
that so far as the directors were concerned, 
the bank of St. Louis appears to have been ho- 
nestly conducted; and, by their exposition, ital- 
soseeins thatthey are quite able, finally, to re- 
deem all their notes, and are resolved to do so. 

I do not know that if ever since the news of 
Jackson’s victory, at New Orleans, [ have re- 
ceived a piece of intelligence that afforded me 
more sincere pleasure than the following, from 
the Niagara Journal, printed at Buffalo, 
N.Y. of the 12th instant: 

“ Election” —The returns of votes in this county 
afford to Mr. Phelps, a majority of two hundred 
and sixty-two over the Bank candidate. This ma- 
jority, tho’ much less than in justice it should have 
been, is still fattering, when a view is taken of the 
fearful means that are possessed and were unremit- 
tingly exerted by the dominant bank faction, to 
procure the election of their candidate. From the 
statement made by the bank of Niagara to the legis- 
lature, it appears that there are upwards of two huz- 
dred thousand dollars due to the institution, much 
the greater part of it probably from citizens of 
this county, few of whom are able promptly to meet 
their engsgements. When it is considered that 
the control of these immense demands is in the 
hands of a few active partizans, and the alarming 
hold it must give them on the properties and princi- 








*The exposition gives a full length portrait of 
the cashier, as a spe-cu-/a-tor. But what did he do? 
Presuming upon his official situation, he drew bills 
which he knew would not be paid as promised, and 
exchanged them for other bills which he supposed 
would be paid. Ze did nothing more—no, not eny 
thine more. Why then so mich clamor about him? 


—the like Aonest spe-cu-lu-ti-on is carried on every 
day by banks, and the people yet bear it with the 
patience of slaves. Come—come;—let little fellows 
live as well as big ones—there is room enough for 
all—-in “brother Jonathan’s” credulity. 
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pies of their debtors, we have great reason to re- 
joice that so many citizens had firmness and inde- 
pendence to resist and withstand the overwhelm- 
ing influence of these banking politicians.” ¢ 

Now, what are the peculiar merits of this 
electioneering contest is neither known to, nor 
cared for by me. “Mr. Phelps” ismy man; 
aud Niagara county may become as famous for 
having taken the first great stand at the polls 
against a bank, as the Falls are celebrated tor 
their awful giandeur,---as the adjacent field is 
renowned for deeds of desperate courage in 
arms. It is at the polls that legislative folly 
(or something worse) about banks, must be 
corrected, to prevent their extension; the firm- 
ness of individuals will coerce justice from, 
or cause the extinction of those that are. 


——_—— 


But, after all, I am in favor of even the 
establishment of new banks, provided, never- 
theless, they are bottomed upon a legitimate 
foundation. Much good might be done with 
one of an adequate capital, properly located 
and wisely conducted. The following plan 
fully explains my ideas on this subject: 

PLAN FOR A NEW BANK. 

The stock shall consist of one thousand mil- 
lions of old shirts---divided into shares of 100 
old shirts each, to be paid in by ten equal 
instalments, one-tenth on each share being paid 
at the time of subscribing---with a proviso, that 
the 2d, Sd, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, Sth, 9th and 
10th instalments may be paid in by srock- 
nores, secured by an assignment of the stock 
of the bank. But no eight individuals shall 

‘hold, by any manner of means, more than one- 
half of the whole capital stock of this institu- 
tion---and, at least, r1irry bona fide possessors 
shall be necessary to have or hold three-fourths 
of the same: gc 7*this bank being designed for 
universal good, every possible obstruction is 
intended to be thrown in the way of specula- 

tion! 

The title of the bank shall be---“tHe rAc- 
BANK OF THE UN1VERSE;’’ the mother bank shall 
be seated at Lottery-ville,* with branches at 
Hoolcs-town*, Govans-town,* all near Balti- 
more, Owl Creek, Botany Bayt and Twisters- 
burg, and such other places as may be here- 
after selected in any part of the world, by 
the directors---who shall also have power to 





*'T hese places are so large and so very important, 
that it frequently happens, when a person ts in one of 
‘them, he asks “how far is it to” — Govans-town, for 
instance! How blind is mankind! how regardless of 
merit! [ do not know of any places unoccupied more 
suitable for the sites of banks than those I have 
named. 
Wille!—“that’s flat.” 

PP 4it is « serious fact, that the felons transported 
to Botany Puy, and others, have associated, and 
Whined a charter from gov, Macquarie, with the 
acéustomed privileges, O° establish a bank—the 
capital stock is'to be £20,000, and the manufactory 


of paper-money wis expected immediately to com- 
“4 


mence' 


The mother bank must be fixed at Lottery-1 


put offices on wheels, on ship-board, or in bal- 
loons, for the general accommodation of all 
nations; to discount running, sailing and fly- 
ing'---so that the exchange between different 
countries, planets and stai's, may be equalized 
and regulated, and rag-payments be duly sup- 
ported. : : agli | | 

"Here is the place to provide for the election 
of presidents and directors, in the usual way; 
but as every body has a copy of a bank charter, 
it is not worth while to insert the provisions 
at present. | . : ‘ 

As soon as the stock is subscribed for an 
election shall take place, and any sort of a 
proxy will be received: and the directors cho- 
sen shall instantly prepare for the operations 
of the bank by building 365 paper mills, and 
hiring a regiment ef engravers, &c. and one 
hundred deputy presidents and as many depu- 
ty cashiers shall-be appointed to sign the notes, 
that their uniformity may be preserved! And 
further, that the said paper miils may always 
have a sufliciency of materials, and otherwise 
‘be advantageously eonducted---the “rag bani: 
of the universe” shall receive all national de- 
posits of rags, and at least one third of the 
directors shall be “practical” paper makers. 

The rates at which the subscriptions to the 
capital stock shall be received is fixed @s 
follows: 


old shirt®t’ 
A full chemise - - - - 1 
wag goner’s frock, - - - iy 
pair of trowsers . - - 2 
do. hose, if not much darned - 4+ 
do. old bed sheets “ - - 2 
Other articles according to weight, at 5 cents 


per lb. provided always that flawen or hemp- 
en linens and stuffs are only received; the 
growers of cotton being, at p:esent, rather op- 
posed to the rag system. Strong hopes, howe- 
ver, are entertained, from certain late move- 
ments in the south, that cottuns may be taken 
in deposit, fovblige our friends in that quar- 
ter. 

And, to encourage the sale of the stock sub- 
scribed for, a brigade of bellows-makers and 
blowers shall be employed to inflate its value; 
and a’rangements be entered into to pay the 
dividends at Van Deiman’s lang, and such 
other places as may be thought necessary to 
assist the rise of said stock. 

This skeleton of a plan is sufficient to shew 
my wishes. If it meets the public approba- 
tion, Twill fill up. the outlines; but being a 
paper-monger myself, I hope at least to re- 
ceive an appointment as one of the deputy pre- 
sidents for my invention, with a salary of 9000 
old shirts a year,---et cetera!’ And, in the suc- 
cess of this great project, which is to equalize 


exlcud the eouunerce,bylster ‘he mechanics,and 
invigor.le the laborei's of all the world, and of 





every planet orstar liwhted by our sun, 


thecurrency, support the governments, pro- | 
tect the agriculture, defend the manufactures, | 
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Tamas disinterested as any rag-bank maker 
that ever I petitioned congress or a state le- 


gislature to sanction his schemes. 
Who'll take stock? 


British Politics. 

The act suspending the habeas corpus hav- 
ing expived, the British press teems with vio- 
lent invective and animated discussions on 
political men and affairs, with a freedom of re- 
maikand strength of expression rarely to be 
toundin the United States, since the fe of 
the convention. The people, groaning under 
oppression and trampled in the dust by cor- 
ruption,—if ever they rise to shake off their 
chains and punish those who forged them, will 
take a terrible revenge. 

Mr. George Canning, the “‘joker of jokes,” 
famous for his silly wit and political prostitu- 
tion, it seems lately in parliament made him- 
self merry, and caused the pensioned mem- 
bers of the house of commons to be merry 
also, at. the description he gave of.a certain 
rev. Mr. Ogden, who has been maimed in con- 
sequence of the brutality of his goalers, dur- 
ing the suspension of the habeas corpus,—for 
which he claimed redress. Canning called 
Ainr “the reverend and rurrurEep Ogden,” and 
the house was convulsed with shouts of laugh- 
¢er! But there is not so much in this as one 
might suppose; the honorable members of that 
house laugh by rule, just as they say aye or 
no---laughing or voting with those that pay 
them. 

In consequence of this proceeding a letter, 
in pamphlet form, has been addressed to Mr. 
Canning, in which he is treated with the great- 
ist severity, and pointedly threatened. We 
have some extracts from this letter---the fol- 
lowing paragraphs may shew its manner and 
spirit--- 

“Low as public principle has sunk, you are still 
justly appreciated; and no one is deceived by quali- 
ties, which even in their happiest exertions, are 
not calculated or employed to conciliate his es 
teem.” | 

“But is not to be expected, that one who has 

Obliquely waddled to his end in view,” 

one whose recorded treacheries had disqualified 
him for alftrust, until his meanness had reduced 
him toinyportance, and made his alliance no longer 
dangerous; one who has shown himself insensible 
alike to the reproxches of opponents insulted, and 
the remonstrances of friends betrayed, and has slid 
downwards, through paths more dirty and devious 
than were ever yet tried by selfishness, dropping 
frem power to pension and from pension to less pro- 
fitable place, with all the tranquility and more than 
the boldness of virtué—” 

“In the house of commons alone you find your- 
self taken on your word, with no enquiries made; 
and when you display the whole deformity of a 
heat devoid of all just, and generous, and gentle. 
nranly feeling, and when you show, by arts untried 
before, not only how despicable you are yourself, 
but how you despise all around you, you are not 








emit al 


hissed to the ground (as you would infallibly have 
been, had you ventured at such topics before’a 
popular assembly;) you are heard, you are encou- 
raged, you are cheered; your,inhuman taunts on the 
infirmities of those who demand reparation for the 
injuries they have: endured from a bloody police; 
your ridicule of the prisoner and the oppressed are 
received ~vith shouts of iaughter, with loud shouts of 
laughter! // 

“Go on, sir, I pray you; proceed with your plea- 
santries; light up the dungeon with the flashes of 
your merriment; make us familior, make us pleased 
with the anguish of the captive; teach us how to 
look upon torture and tyranny as agreeable trifles; 
let whips and manacles become the playthings of 
parliament; let patriotism and principle be preserv- 
ed only as vain names, the materials of a jest; and, 
as you have convulsed the bed of sickness with your 
unhallowed mirth, disturb with appropriate mock- 
ery, the long foretold approaching Euthunasia of 
the expiring constitution.” 

‘You are not protected by your personal insigni- 
ficance; the power, almost absolute, which has been, 
and may again be, placed in your hands, may make 
you a respectable victim; and be assured, sir, that 
iff should ever be a prisoner of state, and, afier 
being maimed by your goalers, should be assaulted 
by your jokes, I witt put you To pEatru with the 
same deliberation as I now give you this timely 
warning. This is no idle although it is only a 
defensive menace; nor is the resolution confined to 
one individual. 

“Idem trecenti jurivamus.” 





FROM THE LONDON EXAMINER OF APRIL 13. 
Most extraordinary letter from the right hon. George 
Canning. 

When we lately noticed the letter addressed to 
Mr. Canning, we remarked that every sentence of 
it would make that right honorable person writhe 
as much as poor Ogden did while under the knife 
of the surgeon. Just so has it turned out, as the 
foliowing letter from Mr. C. to the author of that 
caustic publication will sufficiently evince.—One 
hardly knows how to comment on such an extra- 
ordinary communication. Mr. Canniag’s object is 
evidently to ascer‘ain the writer, who may Have 
powerful reasons for wishing not to be exposed to 
the united power and malice of such an administra- 
tion. We therefore present to dur readers the m- 
troductory letter, (which is a reply to Mr. Can- 
ning’s) and that of the right hon. gentleman, just 
as we received them:— 

Letter from the author to the editor of the Examiner. 

Srr—-You are requested to msert in your paper 
the reply of the right hon. George Canning to my 
public remonstrance with tuat gentleman, on the 
insult he dared to offer to the people of England. 

F am agreeably disappointed. After ten days 
deliberation, he acknowledges the tribunal, and 
has determined to plead. 

Whilst his judges are deciding on the merits of 
his defence, it shall be my care to provide the 
gentleman with another opportunity of displaying 
his taste and talents in the protection of his cha- 
racter 

In the mean time, whilst Mr. Lambton is a “dole 
and an ideot,” I am content to be a “Har and a 
slundzrer and at\, @ssassin,” according to! the same 
inimitable master of the vulgar tongue. I a@mapsir, 
your obedient servabt, * 
The author .of the letter to the 
, Right hon. George Canning: 
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MR. CANNING’S LETTER. 
: Gloucester Lodge, April 10, 1818. 
Srr—I received early last week the copy of your 
pamphlet, which you (I take for granted) had the 
attention to send me. ehh 

Soon after I was informed, on the authority of 
your publisher, that you had withdrawn the whole 
impression from him, with the view (as was suppos- 
ed) of suppressing the publication. 

I since learn, however, that the pamphlet, though 
not sold, is circulated under blank covers. 

I learn this from (among others) the gentleman 
to whom the pamphlet has been industriously at 
tributed, but who has voluntarily and absolutely de- 
nied to me that he has any knowledge of it or of 
its author. 

To you, sir, whoever you may be, I address my- 
self thus directly, for the purpose of expressing to 
you my opinion, that 
You are a liar and a slanderer, and want courage 
only to be an assassin. 

I have only to add, that no man knows of my 
writing to you; that I shall maintain the same re- 
serve so long as I have an‘expectation of hearing 
from you in your name; and that I shall not give 
up that expectation till tomorrow (Saturday) 
night. 

The same address which brought me your pamph- 
let, will bring any letter safe to my hands. I 
am, sir, your humble servant, 

(Signed) 

For the author of a “letter to the 
Right hon. George Cannine. 
fMr. Ridgway is requested to forward this letter 

to its destination. } 

In consequence of the prevalence of the 
sentiments expressed in the letter to Mr. 
Canning, a recollection of the assassination of 
Percival, with the late attack on lord Palmers- 
ton, and the terror into which one or two other 
ministers have been recently thrown by an ap- 

rehension ofbeing made personally account- 


able for their political sins, the London Cou- 


GEO. CANNING. 


rier publishes some very grave remarks about’ 


the dangerous tendency of such things, and 
cautions the people against suffering them to 
become familiar to their imagination. This is 
right and proper---the language which every 
honest man ought to use on such an occasion--- 
but the Courier ought not to use it; itis as the 
bawd preaching up virtue, and rather disgusts 
thanconverts those to whom her discourse is 
directed. 

{n British politics the assassination of an 
individual is a good thing, as well as the de- 
posicion of a “legitimate king,” provided the 
person to the put aside or deposed is a proper 
one---in the opinion of the ministry. It is 
impossible to believe that the assassination 
of the emperor Paul, of Russia, if not plann- 
ed by British policy. was unknown to British 
politicians, as accomplices---nay, so notorious 
was his intended death ahd so calmly was it 
calculated upon, that, if my memory serves me 
correctly, public betts were made in London, 
at great odds, he would not live beyond a cer- 
tain day-.-and he did not live beyond that day. 
Again, when the Russian barbarian Platoff, of- 
tered the prostitution of his daughter, with a 


sistance to them. 





large reward in money, toany villain, no mat- 
ter what was his condition in life, that would 


fassassinate Napoleon Bonaparte*,lam_ very 


much mistaken if this same Courier did not 
publish an account of it with decided approba- 
tion, as evidence of the devotion of a **vene- 
rable patriot” to the “cause of mankind.” [1 
do not quote these words as used by the Cou- 
rier, though I feel confident that the same 
ideas on this subject have been expressed in it, 
but Ihave seen them applied to the case. } 
And this is notorious, that the lord prevost ot 
the religious city of Edinburg, at a great pub- 
lic entertainment, toasted the speedy prostitu- 
tion of Platoff’s daughter on the terms stated, 
and that his toast was received with rapturous 
applause. A notice of such things might be 
extended to a very great ng aN ORE A memo- 
ry callsup many of them; but these are sufli- 
cient:+ and as to the business of “legitimate 
kings”---itis not a more foul hypocrisy ina 
British priest, rolling in fat and wallowing in 


drunkenness and all sorts of filth, to declare | 


himselfan “ambassador for Christ” in the act of 
collecting his tythes from a half-starved peo- 
ple at the point of the bayonet, than for Bri- 
tish politicians to tell us about the “legitimacy 
of kings.” ‘Their own throne is filled by an 
“usurper,’’ according to the “divine rights” of 
kings; and they think no more of putting down 
a prince why stands in their way, if they can, 
than of carrying a case of bobbins to market 
---and either is equally a matter of speculation 
and trade. 
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Irish Emigrant Societies. 


[CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 215.] 
Observations tending to illustrate the views of the New 

York Irish emigrant association; in a letter address- 

ed to a committee of a correspondent association in 

Philadelphia. 

GENTLEMEN—The committee of the Irish. emi- 
grant association in this city, have received your 
communication with feelings of the most friendly 
and respectful consideration, and have deputed the 
undersigned to make known to you their sentiments 
on the subjects to which it relates. 

As to the mode of settlement, you seem to en- 
tertain doubts, whether it be advisable to plant 
colonies; that is, collect together in one place the 
emigrants from the same country, or leave it open 
to comers from every nation without distinction, 
and then let them amalgamate in the best way they 
can, Our judgment and our feelings lead us to 
prefer colonization, 








*Further, the allied sovereigns, the “holy” alliance, 
decreed the assassination of him, and the cold 
blooded murder of all his friends and adherents.— 
declaring also that they would “put to the sword” 
a part of the inhabitants of every place offering re- 
And all this bya parcel of fel- 
lows whose necks, with one or two exceptions, he. 
might have wrung off ifhe had pleased—who had 
made treaties with him, and acknowieded his legi- 
timacy in a thousand ways, ° 

tWhat of the purchase of Laman scaloe/—-Put { 
fear to speak on that, at present. 
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This question may properly be considered with 
reference to the emigrants themselves, and to the 
interest of the country into which they are to be 
incorperited, As tothe emigrants themselves, the 
first consideration is, how to make them happy. 
Even their worldly success and prosperity would 
be very unimportant, if they did not tend to accom- 
plish that object. Vhe mind is the seatand source 
of happiness; let us then look into the emigrant’s 
mind and watch its emotions, if we wish to learn 
how he is to be made happy. Although comestic 
distress, a spirit of adventure, or the love of liber. 
tv, may induce him to abandon his native home; yet 
he never leaves the inhabitants that are within it, 
or the connexions that surround it, without a pang. 
\ie arrives in a strange country, the people and 
the maners of which, are new to him; their dif- 
ference from what he has been accustomed to see, 
and to which even his prejudices are attached, dis- 
rusts him; he dislikes and condemns every thing 
that is not similar to what be has been familiar 
»vith from infancy; and if he does not retrace his 
steps, it requires, at least, years of observation and 
habit, to reconcile him to the peculiarities of his 
adopted country. Fhis is the history of almost 
every emigrant from every quarter arriving among 
foreigners. If he comes entirely alone, he is gene- 
rally withont friends who will sympathize with him, 
and assist him to bear the unpleasant circumstances 
of his noviciate. How is this to be remedied? Let 
those whose. birth place is in.common, who have 
the same feelings and habits—the same connexions 
and attacliments, join together, assist and support 
each other; let them form a community into which 
they all can enter, where they will find persons and 
usages to which they are familiar, and which create 
a resemblance to their own country. In this way, 
if we may be permitted fo use a gardener’s phrase, 
‘they bring a ball about them, and will scarcely 
miss the moving.” 

Even the inbabitants of New-England, though 
alwavs living under the same government, and in- 
stituti¢ns similar to those of the place to which 
they are about to migrate, yet find it pleasant and 
convenient to gather themselves together, and set- 
tle with a view to their former associations. They 
established a new Connecticut jn the Ohio territory; 
and that not merely in name but in fact. The in- 
habitants of a township in the eastern states, who 
may be disposed to explore the western wilds, 
generally understand one another, concert their 
measures beforehand, and if they do not depart in 
a body, yet they eventually come together at a pre- 
concerted rendezvous. School-fellaws and compa- 
nions in infancy, re-unite ina far distant spot, re- 

-mote from the scenes of their early pleasures: and it 
often happens that the grown up man meets there 
and marries the playmate ofthis childhood. On the 
same plan, the Swiss and the Germans frequently 
transplant themselves; surrounded by countrymen, 
and by the usages and fashions of home, each man 
is almost unconscious of the change; he is distract- 
ed by no hesitation or embarrassments of choice, 
but finds araliving point for himselfand his friends; 
he sets himself about his occupations ‘of industry, 
with at leastas much cheerfulness as in his native 
fields, sure of assistance in his difficulties, and of 
congenial society in his hours of relaxation; he is 
therefore never exposed to the disgusts and morti- 
fications of a straggling settier in a strange land. 

Trishmen, on the other hand, mostly emigrate 
without concert; their views are fixed by no cir- 


cyumstaace to any precise spot; their time and: 


funds are consumed gn doubt and deliberation 





which way to turn; they remain about the sea- 
ports where they land; are regarded as burden- 
some to the settled inhabitants, and from not 
being respected by others, cease to respect them- 
selves. Or if their course be more fortunate; if 
they escape from the cities, they mix, unseconded 
and unsupported, among strangers, with whom 
they have no early sympathies, to whom their pe- 
culiarities are of.en subjects of ridicule, and per- 
haps dislike. Every thing brings back a painful 
recollection of home; and it requires years of men. 
tal struggle before they enjoy the real blessings of 
their lot. 

Let us test what are the emigrant’s feelings by 
another observation, which will seem peculiarly 
important to those, who hope that the success of 
our plan will decide many, that are now suffering 
and balancing in Ireland, to withdraw from want, 
from degradation and oppression, and grasp the 
boon of increased opulence and liberty, which we 
hope to tender to them. Suppose information 
were communicated in that country, that congress 
had passed a law, comprehending a noble plan of 
facilitating the settlement of emigrants from every 
nation; that it had reduced the price of land, and 
extended the term of credit to fourteen years, and 
that America had now opened her arms to all the 
world; the news would undoubtedly make a bustle 
among the enterprising and calculating; but would 
it thrill from heart to heart? would it run through 
the land with the secret and electric rapidity of the 
intelligence we hope to send them, that an associa- 
tion of their countrymen and friends have implored, 
and obtained from congress, a sufficient quantity of 
luxuriant territory, in a delightful climate, to give 
room for the industry of perhaps fifty thousand 
families, who would be settled together, and raise 
up a young and happy Erin, in the bosom of abun- 
dance and freedom? Let us consult our own 
hearts, and we shall soon learn how cear to the 
emigrant such a society would be. ‘ Let him at 
least among you instruct the rest, who came here 
in his youth, a poor, friendiess, unprotected child 
of fortune; who, after having struggled through 
many years of laborious but successful incustry, 
has arrived at opulence; who still thinks of home, 
with the vivid recollections of youth; who, if he 
had the power, would instantly take up and tran- 
sport his native village, with its chusch and its 
chapel, its school-house and its market-place, and 
all its inhabitants in his boyish days, and plant 
them in the spot where he resides; who, even in 
the decline of life and decay of feeling, would glad- 
ly part with half his wealth, if it would induce one 
of the scions of his parent stock to strike root near 
him. 

If we are right in saying, that settlement by colo- 
nization conduces most to the happiness of the set- 
tlers, that it smooths away many of their early 
difficulties, makes thei: necessary hardships less 
intolerable, and their labors more pleasant and 
prosperous, surely it ought to be adopted; unless 
some countervailing objection should be found in 
the interests of the country into which they are to 
be incorporated. We believe none such exists— 
the increased prosperity of their industry is, in 
itself, a publie benefit. But it may be supposed, 
that the foreign nationality which such a mode of 
settlement is calculated to cherish, may be at va- 
riance with the attachments they ought to form to 
their adopted country. This we consider as a 
mistake: ‘That nationality always characterized 
frishmen in the service of France, Spain, Germany 
and all the catholic powers of Europe; and alsa 
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many of the most active officers of our revolution; 
but it-never prevented their being devotedly at- 
tached to the cause and interésts of the countries 
by which they were protected and empioyed. In- 
deed, the operation of colonization is to destroy 
the foreign character of that nationality, and to 
give itan object and dwelling place in the adopted 
country; to which it is, therefore, calculated to 
strengthen the settler’s attachment. His early af- 
fections and partialities would be gradually with- 
drawn from the foreign country, and jransferred to 
the colony—they would become blended with his 
devotion and gratitude to the government, the 
laws and institutions under which it had been rais- 
ed and flourished, In his domestic and interior 
relations, he might have some Irish feelings and 
propensities; but in the performance of his duties 
as a citizen, he would be exclusively and ardently 
American. What inconvenience has ever resulted 
from the German or Irish settlements in Pennsy]- 
vania, the Swiss settlements in Indiana, or indeed 
from any, on the same plan, in the United States? 
and even if there could be any inconvenience from 
such national partialities, how long could it last? 
it must pass away with the first generation. What 
injurious traces of it are to be found in the west- 
ern parts of your state, chiefly peopled by Irish, or 
in the middle, aconsiderable portion of which was 
settled by Germans? 

You have now our sentiments with candour, in 
reply to that part of your interesting communica- 
tion. There is another matter on which we are 
led to offer some observations, because they relate 
to an ‘objection individually made by some of 
your body, and which we have heard feom so many 
quarters, that we have thought it deserving of 
very serious attention. We have been asked why 
we have fixed on so remote a region as the Tllinois 
for our projected settlement? Why we did not 
rather think of the Alabama territory, so much 
nearer to the great market of New Orleans, and in 
aregion where the productions of the earth spring 
up with such profuse luxuriance. The example of 
the French association has been held up to us, and 
some surprise expressed that we have not followed 
at. 

Many motives, however, determined our choice, 
—one was the hope of more easily succeeding in 
our application, ifit pointed toa thinly settled and 
frontier territory, where a large increase of set- 
tlers would be regarded as an important acquisi- 
tion. That, however, was but a minor motive,— 
our choice was chiefly decided by regarding the 
moral and physical habits and characters of those 
whom we wish to benefit. Farmers and inhabitants 
of a temperate climate would be injudiciously 
placed in a highly southern latitude, to the culti 
vation and productions of which they are unaccus. 
tomed, and against the diseases of which they are 
by no means seasoned. The Illinois territory, 
though warmer, and perhaps more genial than their 
native atmosphere, is a sufficient approximation to 
it, and in so far as they diifer, is better. Its prai- 
ries, interspersed with small parcels of wood-land, 
present a face not very unlike their own improved 
and cultivated country, and can be worked with 
the implements of husbandry, to which their hands 
are from infancy accustomed. The clearing of 
forests and grubbing up the roots of trees, are oc- 
cupations and toil for which they are not fitted. 
An Irishman will sooner domesticate himself (if 
we may be allowed the expression) in the Illinois, 
than he would inthe Alabama or Mississippi terri- 


Even these considerations, however, strong as 
they are, were not the most conclusive to ovr 
minds. Our society is endeavoring to act for per- 
sons, who never saw a slave, whose principles (9 
far as they are fixed) are repugnant to slavery, anc. 
who would consider their moral purity tsinied by 
becoming stave-holders after they became men. 
But indcpendent of these considerations, interes? 
seems to present another objection. The persons 
for whose benefit we act are farmers and laborers, 
Who must themselves be workers in the field, and 
active hands to cultivate the ground and collect 
the harvest; though they would not own a slave, 
they would not work by. the side of one. In the. 
Tiltnois they will work as they have been accustom- 
ed to do in Ireland; labor will be pleasant to them, 
and its fraits be sweet. But place them inaslav?- 
holding district, and they will soon lay claim to 
idleness, as the white man’s badge of sunerioritv: 
they will be too proud to stoop to the field labor _ 
which is usually performed by negroes. 

If they are without capital and fortune, they will 
probably abandon the settlement, and do what we 
should originally have done for them, seek a place 
where their ordinary occupation and agricultural 
industry are not considered derogatory to the first 
man inthe community. If they should Have capi- 
tal, they will seek to become planters; and must 
materially change from what they have been. The 
selection made by the agents forthe French emi. 
grants was probably jucicious; but it ought to he 
no example to us. They never were tarmers or 
laborers, nor even (renerally sneaking) men taken 
from the middling class of life. They were offi- 
cers and military men, or statesmen, to whom la- 
bor would be an intolerable burthes. Many of 
them spent much of their time in the West Indies, 
and were become familiar with slavery, with the 
torrid zone, and itsproductions. They contd not 
be happy in the United States (deprived as thev 
are of their former opulence, and yet still remem- 
bering the luxury they lived in) except as south- 
ern planters and slave-holders, 

The remoteness of the [ilinois froma market is 
not perhaps as great an evil as jt may seem at first 
sight. While the country is settling, and poprie- 
tion pouring into it, the domestic market will con- 
sume all their surplus produce. But even after- 
wards, they will be as near the great marketof New 
Orleans as the state of Ohio, and the greater part 
of the state of Kentucky and Indiana. We can 
therefore form some judgment what degree of op'- 
lence and happiness they may arriveat. But thev 
will be in truth better situated for that market. 
The falls of the Ohio at Louisville present an ob- 
stacle to the transportation of produce down that 
river to New Orleans, except when the water is 
high. The consequence is, that all the produceto 
the east of the fails is sent down there at once, 
and gluts the market. The heat of the climate 
renders it impossible to keep the flour and provi- 
sions, and of course much of it issacrificed. But 
the settlerson the banks of the Mississipni, the 
Missouri, and the [il:nois, are under no necessity of 
waiting for anv height of waters, and scarcely for 
any change of season. Every man may take that 
time for sending down his produce which suits 
his own convenience; anc he may choose the driest 
season, when the commodity is scarcest in New Or- 
leans, and the price the highest. 

The tength of the preceding observations will,: 
we hope, be excused; we have been ted into ther) 
bv the desire to make you fully acquainted) with 





tory. 


our views, in the hope of a cordial’ good under 
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standing and co operation. The same motives in- 
duce-us to transmit to you a copy of the instruc- 
tions we have prepared for those who are to act 
forusat Washington. On that subject pérmit us 
to request that you may, with as little delay as pos- 
sible, appoint one or more delegates from your 
body to co-operate with ours; as our success or fail- 
ure may perhaps entirely depend on the informa- 
tion, talents, and zeal of those ceputed to act for 
the societies, at the seat of government. 
Be pleased, gentlemen, to accept fur yourselves, 
and the body which you represent, the sincere as- 
surance of our great respect and personal consi- 
deration. 
THOMAS KIRK, 
JOHN MEYHER, 
WM. JAMES M‘NEVEN, 
New York, Dec. 19, 1817. 


JAMES R. MULLANY, 
DENNIS M‘CARTHY, 





SETTLEMENT OF EMIGRANTS FROM IRELAND. 
Sin—We beg leave respectfully to call your at- 
tention to the memorials, recently presented to 
congress, praying that credit may be given to Irish 
emigranis settling upon certain public land of the 
United States. 

Having been appointed, by the association which 
a i those memorials, to attend at the seat of 
government to give every explanation which might 
be deemed necessary, we have endeavored to as- 
certain all the objections which might be made te 
a compliance with the prayer of the memorialists; 
and having heard many of those objections, we 
have thought that it might not be improper to pre- 
sent them to you, with our answers. Our object 
in doing this is to bring the question as closely as 
we could to your view, and to prevent any misun- 
derstanding of our objects, which might arise from 
a consideration merely of the memorials them- 
selves. Our observations, in reply to objections, 
are necessarily crude; such time and authorities 
upon political economy having been wanting, as 
might enable us to present them ina shape worthy 
of the question; such as they are, we offer them 
to your impartial judgment. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servants, 

(Signed by the delegates.) 

Washington City, February 18, 1818. 





OBJECTIONS ANTICIPATED, AND ANSWERED. 

1st Odjection.—You ask, that emigrants from fre- 
Jand may be allowed to purchase public lands upon 
an extensive credit, and I am opposed to a com- 
pliance. If we grant this favor to emigrants from 
Ireland, with what propriety can we refuse credit 
to other emigrants, but especially to our own citi- 
zens? So that we might as well at once repeal all 
our land laws. 

[st Answer.—General rules are to be found in 
the statute book upon all important subjects; yet 
the same statute book snews that they have all been 
departed from, and with advantage very often. You 
have had a general land law, yet you have deviated 
in favor of emigrants from various nations; with 
what propriety then can you, to use your own ar- 
gument, now refuse the like favor to others? 
Whether you ought to give a general credit, is a 
question which we do not ask you to consider; we 
nierely solicit such a favor as you have granted to 
others: so that the real question is, are the circum- 
stances of our case such as to warrant your depar-. 
ture from your general rule? 

2d Objection.—The depariure from the provisions 


neg 


'seenthat it would be followed by so many appli- 
cations of asimiler nature, the event would have 
been different: we must now reject every. thing of 
the kinda 

2d Answer.—I cannot perceive the wisdom of this 
resolution. Ii my opinion, you ought to persist in 
granting a credit to such persons as, from their 
peculiar cireumstances, stand in need of it, and 
such as are capable of repaying in labor the kind. 
ness conferred. To shut the mind and heart against 
all the appeals of reason and humanity, lest those 
who have no cause to make.such appeals should be 
troublesome, is not the dictate of sound judgment 
or generosity: You gave credit to the Swiss, at the 
moment that you refused credit to your own citi- 
zens; have your own citizens upbraided you for do- 
ing so? Has the public welfare. been impaired by 
your generosity? You gave credit to the French, 
many of them possessing capital, and all of them 
exiles, in consequence of the fall of a military des- 
potism, which they supported; have your citizens 
complained? Has the state been injured? How, 
then, can you refuse men who have no capital, but 
their labor; men who are exiles, because they ab- 
hora military tyranny, and prefer your institutions? 

Sd Objection.—Unless we stop now, there will be 
no end to such applications. I do not discrimi- 
nate, or consider the poor Swiss, or the poor Irish, 
or the poor of our own country, I consider them 
all alike; and ask, ought credit to be given to them 
all? If credit ought not to be given to them all, 
why should there be an exception in favor of emi- 
grants? I consider the laws as they are sufficiently 
favorable. At particular times and places, the 
public lands are offered for sale to the highest bid- 
ders; and such land as is not then sold may imme- 
diately after be purchased at private sale, from the 
public agents, at two dollars per acre, one-fourth 
payable atthe time of purchase, and the residue 
within four years, with interest. Thus the eighth 
of a section, or eighty acres, may be purchased 
for one hundred and sixty dollars, forty dollars 
thereof payable ut once, and one hundred and twen- 
ty dollars withia four years, with interest; so that 
the poorest man has, in this way, an easy method to 
acquire land. : 

3d Answer.—I do not believe that the extension 
of credit to all persons, whose means to purchase 
could be ascertained to be inadequate, would be in- 
jurious; on the contrary, if such a scrutiny-could 
be made, I would advocate an immediate exten- 
sion in allsuch cases. But even if the process by 
which public land may be acquired, were as simple 
as you mention, the difficulty presents itself, that 
many of the emigrants from Ireland have not even 
the forty dollars required for the first payment. 
Those who emigrate from Ireland, generally speak- 
ing, are persons who, looking forward to emigra- 
tion, saved from their earningsa sum adequate to 
the expenses of their voyage. . Experience has 
proved, that, however industrious, many of them 
are unable to obtain steady work on the sea-coast 
in the mild seasons, much less are they enabled to 
do so during winter; so that they are unable to 
save the forty dollars; and instead of that, they sink 
into debt, and sometimes into vice. But even if 
the emigrant brought with him, or, after his arri- 
val, earned the amount of the first payment for 
land, what would be his situation, after travelling 
from 1000 to 1500 miles to attend a sale, and to 
try to enter for a part of a section? He would find 
himself surrounded by speculators and agents of 





of our Jand laws, in the cases you allude to, was 
the effect of a generous disposition; had we fore- 


speculators, persons whose object is to monopolise 
the public Jands, not to scttle upon or improve 
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them; and if the emigrant should be able to enter 
for land at.two dollars, the chances would be ten 
to one that the property acquired would be the 
dregs left by cupidity, perhaps unfit for cultiva- 
tion. 

4th Objection.—If the course of conduct which 
you mention, is that which characterises the sales 
of public lands, still the emigrant is placed only in 
the same situation. with the citizen,, and has no 
claim to peculiar favor. y 

4th Answer.—The situation of the emigrant, al- 
low me to say, is very unlike that ofthe citizen; 
the latter, if poor, travels through his own coun- 
try, has a knowledge of its customs, and a claim to 
its sympathies; he has a home, and friends, and the 
means of acquiring by industry, at least the ex- 
penses of his journey; he goes generally in com- 
pany with relatives and neighbors, to a new settle- 
ment, and is prepared to profit by favorable cir- 
cumstances, or to guard against foul practices. 
The emigrant, on the contrary, departs from the 
sea-coast to seek an asylum in a new country, whol- 
ly unacquainted with its customs, and as unable to 
guard against unforeseen evil, as to profit by tran- 
sient advantages. So that the question recurs, is 
there not, in the peculiar case of the emigrant, an 
excuse for deviating, in a small degree, from the 
general land law? 

5th Objection.—I confess, thatI do not wish to 
give a bounty for the introduction of emigrants, 
particularly as wesee that so many of them are 
paupers. 

5th Answer.—If it were true, that the grant of 
credit te Irish emigrants would introduce paupers 
from Europe, congress ought to refuse; but, appli- 
ed to emigrants from Ireland, your observation is 
as cruel as it is unjust. Itis true, that some of 
the towns m Germany and Holland have found it 
less expensive to transport their paupers to Ame- 
rica, than to build poor houses; and itis equally 
true, that the captains of Dutch ships have specu- 
lated upon the misfortunes of the poor in Holland, 
and brought ihem to the United States in the con- 
dition of slaves for a term of years. But such 
cases as these ought not to be brought in judg- 
ment against emigrants from Ireland. Notwith- 
standing its misfortunes, Ireland has such attrac- 
tions, and such unchanging hospitality, that the 
old and ivfirm seldom seek graves in other climes; 
the mass of those who emigrate, are young and 
vigorous; there has not been an instance for half 
a century of the arrival of an Irish redemptioner; 
those who leave their native country, pay the ex- 
penses of their passage, and do not land in the 
United States as paupers. Itis indeed a most sin- 
gular supposition, that the grant of credit to such 
emigrants as are willing to labor in the wilderness, 
would be a temptation tothe paupers of Europe. 
No, those only would emigrate, who would have 
made up their minds to encounter all the diflicul- 
ties of change, and all the labor of settlement 
and improvement by their own hands. 

6th Objection.—Such is the increase of our own 
population, that there seems to be no necessity for 
encouraging emigration. ‘ 

6th Answer.—1 will not contend, that there is a: 
necessity for encouraging emigration, but I must in- 
sist, that the best interests of the nation will be 
promoted by encouragement. It is trae, that the 
population of the United States doubles in about 
twenty three years; but if this increase should con- 
unue for a century, the number of inhabitants will 
still be inadequate to the cultivation of the soil. 





Mrance, under her late emperor, contained thirty- 


——" 


seven millions of inhabitants,’ spread over two 
hundred and fifty thousand square miles; the Unit- 
ed States have but eleven millions of inhabitants, 
yet their territories exceed two millions square 
miles, The population of France and of Great 
Britain is at the rate of one hundred and fifty per- 
sons to the square mile; the population of the Unit- 
ed States is at the rate ofonly four persons to the 
square mile: in other words, the United States pos- 
sess upwards of six hundred millions of acres, 
upon which no trace of labor is yet to be seen. ° 

7th Objection.—Such, however, is the increase of 
population, and of purchases of public lands, that 
the president has recommended an increase in the 
price of them; a circumstance which shews that 
there is not a necessity for the introduction of emi- 
grants. 

7th Answer.—I repeat, that I do not assert that 
there is a necessity for emigrants; but I contend, 
that it is sound policy to adopt such measures as 
shall quickly make the emigrant usefu}. The pub- 
lic lands are of no value without population; and 
population is a burden unless its industry exceeds 
its wants; so that in reality it is labor, and not land, 
that is essential to the prosperity of the United 
States. As to the recommendation of the president, 
it must be tested like the opinion of all other men 
invested with authority. Instead of assenting to 
the truth of Mr. Monroe’s positions, the committee 
on public lands of the house of representatives, 
specially instructed to consider this subject, and 
long acquainted with it, entirely differ in their con- 
clusions—they have reported to congress “that the 
uninhabited wilds of our forests are not disposed 
of at too low a price:’’ nay, the committee use this 
emphatic language:—“Indeed, the committee feei 
themselves somewhat apprehensive, that the United 
States, so far from being enabled to increase, will 
find themselves compelled to lessen the price of 
the public lands, or to forego the golden dreams 
they indulge in, of enormous revenue to arise from 
their sale. It will be recollected, that, heretofore, 
the public has been the monopolist of land; that, 
notwithstanding this advantage,not more than eight 
or nine millions of acres have been disposed of for 
a sum less than nineteen millions of dollars, and 
that too during a space of eighteen or twenty years.” 
What can be more conclusive than this? The 
U. States possess upwards of six hundred millions 
of acres, and they have sold but nine millions in 
twenty years. Who, then, will deny the importance 
of population, or the propriety of the increase of 
inhabitants who are capable of labor? Putting out 
of the question the honor which this nation derives 
from affording an asylum to the stranger, it is the 
interest of the nation to be hospitable and generous 
—and not only generous, but it is its interest to 
remove every barrier which may prevent the mul- 
tiplication of useful industry. In this point of view, 
the cases of the citizen and emigrant are wholly 
dissimilar: remove the citizen where you may,grant 
him what privileges you choose, the population and 
industry of the country are not increased; if he 
goes to the west, the land he occupied in the east 
is vacant, and his labor is the same. But the emi- 
grant is altogether an acquisition; his labor is an 
addition to national wealth; the land he tills is so 
much redeemed from nature; and the taxes he pays 
are an increase of national means. 

Sih Objection.—Even if I were to assent to your 
opinions in this:respect, I have many other objec- 
tions. 

8th Answer.—Admit but the principle, that the 


| case considered warrants a departure from the ¢e- 
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neral land law, and. you;may, adopt such details as 

you please to remedy minor objections. Yet I shall 

be glad to hear all that you can wee against the 
grant of credit. 

9th Obdjection.—I am not sure’ that the emigrant 
would be benefited by the credit. 

9th Answer.—Those who asksthe credit derive 
their origin from the country of which the emigrant 
is anative. They volunteer in this appeal to con- 
gress solely from motives of humanity. They are 
impelled by affections, at once, for the country of 
their ancestors, and for that ‘of themselves and 
posterity. It will not, therefore, be imagined, that 
a favor would be asked for the emigrant, if it was 
not fully believed that his condition would be made 
happy by the grant of it. At present, the situation 
of the emigrant upon the sea-coast is pitiable; no 
change could make. it more so; whilst there is every 
reason to believe that he would become indepen- 
cent and happy in a new settlement, on a prolific 
soil, surrounded by his countrymen. 

10th Odbjection.—You now remind me of another 
objection. I do not think it sound policy, either for 
this country or for the emigrants, that they should 
be collected in one district by themselves; without 
mingling with the natives, the emigrant would re- 
main ignorant of his duties and interests; his preju- 
dices would be transferred to his posterity, and 
those prejudices would, at length, be characteristic 
of the district or state in which he had settled. 

10th Anuswer—I admit that this objection deserves 
consideration; it may, however, be very readily 
surmounted; all that is necessary is, that instead of 
issuing permits to settle upon adjoining sections or 
half sections, the emigrants should be authorized 
to settle upon alternate sections or half sections 
only; thus the pemaaning or intervening sections 
would be settled by other persons, and the value of 
those intervening sections would be greatly enhanc. 
ed, to the benefit of the United States. 

11th Objection —This remedy would probably 
answer; but I fear that a population might be intro- 
duced, many members of which would be idle or 
vicious. 

11th Answer.—It is possible that some of the emi- 
grants might be idle or vicious; but I can assure 
you, that every precaution would be taken to pre- 
vent the settlement of such persons on the land 
asked on credit. Although the memorials laid be- 
fore congress ask particular terms, the agents ap- 
pointed by the associations of New-York, Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore, to deliver these memorials, 
have received such instructions as authorise them 
to vary the prayer, and to submit the following 
propositions: 

1. That the secretary of the treasury should be 
authorized to designate and set apart town- 
ships, each of six miles square, in the Illinois ter- 
ritory, east of the military bounty lands, each al- 
ternate section thereof to be settled by emigrants 
from Ireland, and sold to them at two dollars per 
acre, on a credit of four vears for one-third, eight 
years for one-third, and twelve years for the last 
instalment, with interest upon the several sums. 

2. That the secretary of the treasury should be 
at liberty to reject applications, unless the applicant 
emigrants should be satisfactorily recommended by 
some of the Irish emigrant associations, as moral 
and industrious men. 

3. That no contract should be made with any 
emigrant, uniess he would engage to improve at 
Jeast twenty of each one hundred acres, and erect 
a tenement suitable for his abode. 


— — 


4, That no contract’ should ‘be binding upon the 
United States, nor title vest im any emigrant set- 
ler, unless he ‘had made thé improvement and set- 


contracted for. 

5. That no contract should be made, or patent 
issued, to any settler, or his heirs, for more than 
six hundred and forty acres. 

6. That in every instance in which the condi- 
tions of improvement, settlement and payment, 
should not be complied with at the expiration of 
the term of twelve years, the secretary of the trea- 
sury should cause the lands so forfeited to be sold 
for the benefit of the United States: provided, that 
in every case in which payment in part had been 
made, the sum or sums paid should be refunded to 
the emigrant settler or his heirs. 

A bill, framed upon such principles as these, 
would, I think, be sufficiently advantageous to the 
emigrant, and ‘would reserve to the United States 
ample control or redress, in case of any miscon- 
duct or neglect. An industrious population, and 
no other, would be introduced; idleness would be 
abashed; and, in my opinion, such is the natural 
anxiety of man to acquire property in land, and to 
have a house of his own, that, though twelve years 
credit is asked, the emigrant, in seven of every ten 
cases, would pay for the tract allotted to him with- 
in four or six years after his contract had been 
made. If these provisions are not sufficiently ex- 
plicit to prevent every thing like speculation upon 
the United States, I ask you to devise others; the 
‘more strong you make the barrier against inroads 
of selfishness, the more you will oblige the associa- 
tions and serve the emigrants. 

12th Objection.—After all, I must return to mv 
principal objection—that the circumstances you 
mention do not warrant our departure from our 
general rule. 

12th Answer.—And I again say, that the rule has 
been repeatedly departed from, without complaint 
or injury, in cases less meritorious than those now 
under consuleration: To justify the departure it is, 
in my opinion, sufficient—that you introduce new 
labor—that you add to the population—that you 
improve waste lands—that you increase the reve- 
nue, by the price of the land, and the taxes paid— 
that you enhance the value of new lands, without 
depressing the value of old—that you remove from 
the sea-board a vast number of persons, who are 
necessarily idle during a great part of the year, and 
comparatively so, during the rest—that you give to 
the world anew proof of your liberality, and create 
for the United States new claims upon the gratitude 
of the descendants of Irishmen, who are very nu- 
merous in our country. 

13th Objection.—I had forgotten to enquire, how 
those emigrants are to get to the contemplated set- 
tlement? 

13%h Answer.—The associations which pray that 
credit may be given, have coilected funds; they are 
inadequate to relieve the wants of the emigrants if 
they remain long on the sea-board, but the associa- 
uions hope that those funds will be sufficient to en- 
able them to pay the expenses of the necessary 
journey to the land of promise. It is confidently 
believed, that numerous families, whose fathers 
were born in Ireland, but who have long been in the 
United States, would remove to the neighborhood 
of the contemplated settlement, and purchase the 
adjoining lands from the United States; this would 
be of great advantage to the settler and to the 
United States. 
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Report of the commitiee on the public lands on peti 
tions of Irish emigrant associations of New York, 
Philadelphia, Baliimore, and Pittsburg. 

Feb..25, 1818—Read and ordered to lie on the table. 

The committee on the public lands, to whom was 
referred the petition of the Irish emigrant as- 
sociations of New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and Pittsburg, have had the same under conside- 
ration, an:. REPORT— 

That the petitioners ask that a portion of the 

public land lying in the Tilinois territony, may, be 

set apart for the purpose of being settled by emi- 
grants from Ireland, to whom it is requested the 
lands may be sold on an extended credit. For the 
reasons urged in favor of this application, the com- 
mittee refer the house to the petitions themselves. 

The following specific propositions were also 
submitted to the gonsideration of the committee 
by the agents of the petitioners, viz. 

1. That the secretary of the treasury should be 
authorized to designate and set apart Lown- 
ships, each of six miles square, in the Illinois ter-. 
ritory, east of the military bounty lands, each alter- 
nate section thereof to be settled by emigrants 
from Ireland, and sold to them at two dollars per 
acre, on a credit of four years for one-third, eight 
years for one-third, and twelve years for the last 
instalment, with interest upon the several sums. 

2. That the secretary of the treasury should be 
at liberty to reject applications, unless the appli- 
cant emigrants should be satisfactorily recommend. 
ed by some of the Irish emigrant associations, as 
moral and industrious men. 

3. That no contract should be made with any 
emigrant, unless he would engage to improve at 
least twenty of each one hundred acres, and erect 
a tenement suitable for his abode. 

4. That no contract should be binding upon the | 
United States, nor title vest in any emigrant settler, 
unless he had made the improvement and settle- 
ment abovementioned, and fully paid for the land 
contracted for, 

5. That no contract should be made, or patent 
issued, to any settler, or his heirs, for more than 
six hundred and forty acres. 

6. That in every instance in which the conditions 
of improvement, settlement, and payment should 
rot be complied with at the expiration of the term 
of twelve years, the secretary of the treasury 
should cause the lands so forfeited to be sold, for 
the benefit of the United States: provided, that in 
every case in which payment in part had been made, 
the sum or sums paid, should be refunded to the 
emigrant settler, or his heirs. 

The committee refer to their reports on several 
analogous cases, some of which have been sanc- 
tioned by the house; and others which still lie on 
the table, for the reasons that induce them to re- 
commend the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the prayer of the petitioners 
Sight not to be granted. 

For the report—Messrs. 

Abbott ' Blount Forney 








Allen, Mass. Boss Garnett 
Allen, Vermont Bryan Hall, Del. 
Anderson,Ky. Burwell Hail, N. C. 
Austin Campbell Hitchcock 
Ball Claibourne Hogg 


Barbour, Va. Cobb Holmes, Con. 


Barber, Ohio Colston Huntingdon 
Bassett Cook Irving, N. Y. 
Bayley Earle Johnson, Va. 
Beecher F.dwards Jones 





——-— 
Lowndes Owen Simkins 
McLane Pindall Slocumb 
McCoy Pitkin Bal. Smith 
Marr Pleasants Alex. Smyth 


Mason, Mass. Poindexter J. S. Smith 


Mason, R. I. Quarles Sieward, N. C. 
Mercer Rice Terrell 
Middleton Ringgold Terry 

Miles Robertson, Ky. Trimble _ 
Morton Robertson, Lou. Tucker, Va. 
Mosely Sampson Tucker, S.C. 
Mumford Savage Tyler | 

Jer, Neilson Seudder Whitman 

T. M. Neilson = Settle Williams, Con. 


Nesbitt Seybert Williams, N. C, 

New Shaw Wilson, Mass. 

Orr Sherwood —85. 
Against the report—Messrs. 

Adams Harrison Peter 

Anderson, Penn. Hasbrouck Porter 

Baldwin Hendricks Reed 

Bellinger Herkimer Rhea 

Bennett Herrick Rich 

Boden Heister Richards 

Butler Holmes, Mass. Sawyer 

Clagett Hubbard Sergeant 

Comstock Hunter Silsbee 

Crafis Johnson, Ken. Spencer 

Crawford Kinsey Stuart, Maryland 

Cruger Kirtland Tallmadge 

Cushman Lawyer Tarr 

Darlington Little Taylor 

Desha Livermore Tompkins 

Drake Merrill Townsend 

Ellicett Moore Upham 

Erwin—S. C. Murray Walker, Ky. 

Floyd H. Neilson Wallace 

Folger Newton Wendover 

Forsyth Ogle Whiteside 

Fuller Palmer Williams, N. Y. 

Gage Parrot Wilkis—71 

Hale Patterson 


So the petitions of the associations were rejected. 





Indian War. 
MILLEDGEVILLE, May 12. 

Ertract of a letter from gen. Glasscock, commanding 

the detachment of Georgia militia, lately in service, 

to the editors of this paper, dated 

‘‘Hantronp, May 2, 1818. 

“Tam happy to inform you that my command 
has safely arrived at this place, having encounter- 
ed difficulties almost insurmountable. The object 
of the expedition being accopplished, we were 
permitted to return via Mickasukie—having no 
meat on hand it was all important to make a fore¢d 
march to fort Early; the men were called upon to 
know whether they were willing to risque them- 
selves upon what corn they had, which amounted 
to about six days rations; it was determined that 
they were. We, therefore, on the 20th of April, 
took up the line of march, and arriving at Micka- 
sukie, a number of our men were almost worn out 
with fatigue and hunger. Providence it appeared 
smiled upon us; our pilot, who was an Indian, ob- 
serving a small trail, pursued it for some distance, 
and arrived at ahut winch had not been discovered 
on our advance. It contained 50 or 60 bushels of 
corn; every countenance, which had but a few mo- 
ments before been marked with despair, was com- 
pletely brightened; a spirit of animation flashed 
throughow the line; but it proved only temporary, 
for when arriving near the ferry, opposite Chehaw, 
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where we.expected a plentiful supply of beef, in- 


formation reached us that the Chehaw village was 


destroyed, and that it could not be procured. Never 
were feelings more shocked than they were on the 


receipt of this news. My adjutant, major Robison, 
who was in our advance with a small detachment 
of men for the purpose of supplying provisions, 
sent arunner to get the Indians, who from fear 
were lying out, to come in, assuring them they 
would receive protection.—Five of them were pre- 
vailed upon to do so, and on my arrival at the river, 
I found them there, and obtained from them 24 
head of cattle, but for which many of my com- 
mand would not have been able to reach fort Early 
under four or five days, having suffered so mate- 
rially from hunger. 
Yo say more to you than I have already said on 
the subject of the friendship of the Indians in the 


Chehaw town, appears to me almost useless. If 


ever there was a transaction calculated to blast the 
reputation of the state and throw « shade of cen- 
sure on an officer, it is the destruction of that town, 
and the circumstances relating thereto. I have 
had an interview with the officer commanding fort 
Early (captain Bothwell,) and his lieut. Mr. Jones, 
who was present at the massacre, as well as with 
some of the Indians, and from what comes within 
my own knowiedge, I have no hesitation in saying it 
was an unwarrantable act. What, permit me to 
ask, must be the feeling of every individual when 
infermed, that in passing through that town, we 
not only obtained a large quantity of supplies for 
the use of the army, but had to leave some of our 
sick under the protection of these very people; and 
that 40 out of about 80 of that particular town, 
were regularly mustered into the service of the U. 
States, and have been and were rendering import- 
ant services at the time their property was destroy- 
ed, and in all probability some of their nearest re- 
lations murdered. Jn fact, it has been represented, 
from a source which admits of no dobut, that one 
of the the Indians from fort Scott, who was on fur- 
lough, was killed in the affrav; major Howard, an 
indian whose friendship was never before doubted 
—an Indian who in the most hazardous time accom- 
panied major Woodward to fort Gaines; he even 
afier the firing and murder eommenced, conscious 
of his friendship, stepped from within his doors in 
front of the line, with the flag of friendship; it was 
not respected; a general fire was made; he fell and 
was bayonted. If such acts as these be tolerated, 
security can never be given to our frontiers, unless 
there be a general extermination. Already has 
the life of one man been forfeited. Three men who 
were left at fort Scott sick, obtained a furlough and 
not being apprised of the destruction of the town, 
passed through the place. On arriving at the river, 
one of them, in obtaining a canoe for the purpose 
of crossing, was killed; the other two immediately 
returned; one of them only has arrived—it is ap- 
prehended the other is lost. On my arrival at fort 
Early, finding that no express had been sent on, I 
immediately procured one and have sent it to fort 
Scott, apprising the commanding officer of that 
post of the circumstance, and guarding him against 
suffering his men to come off in such parties; au ex- 
press has also been sent on to gen. Jackson and gen. 
Gaines.” [ Georgia Journal. 





FROM TAK NATIONAL INTELLIGENCER, 
In the anxious hope that there was some mistake 
in the circumstances of the narration, we have for 


some davs foreborne to lay before our readers the 
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account too fully confirmed, which we now publish; 
of the unfortunate massacre of a party of friendly 
Indians, in Georgia, whilst engaged in the peacea- 
ble pursuit of their domestic avocations.” This 
horrible incident is of a character to excite the 
commiseration of the most implacable enemy of 
the Indian race. It is an outrage on humanity, 
which cannot be too sincerely lamented, nor’ too 
fully atoned. _ 

There is, even for those Indians who take up arms 
against us, a palliation for their offence—they are 
misied by foreign artifice; they are under the influ. 
ence of areligious impulse entitled to pity, though 
to no more respect than we are willing to allow to 
all fanaticism. ‘They should be conquered by be- 
neficence rather than by force; and it is always pain. 
ful to find the last resort unavoidable, as in the pre- 
sent war. It is lamentable indeéd, to find, that in 
the progress of the war, the friendly have been con- 
founded with the hostile, and that our fellow be- 
ings have been hunted like the buffalo and the deer, 
and slain with as little remorse and as little discri- 
mination. 

In grieving over this incident—in calling upon 
the government to relieve the surviving sufferers, 
and bind up the wounds of the broken hearted— 
far be it from us to pretend to pronounce on the 
character of it, as deducible from the conduct of 
the perpetrators. We certainly incline to believe, 
from the evidence we have seen, that it was one of 
those unfortunate mistakes, which, during a war, 
have frequently occurred, on the ocean and on the 
land, under commanders the most intelligent and 
skilful. Bodies of the same army have frequently 
encountered each other, in consequence of mistak- 
ing one another for parties of the enemy, and dis- 
covered their errer only when mutual loss compel- 
ied them to desist from the combat. Instances of 
such accidents are to be found in the greatest bat- 
tles ever fought, though they more frequently oc- 
cur in skirmishes, such as those which have cha- 
racterized the present Indian war; and may be more 
readily pardoned in the heat of pursuit, to a party 
of exasperated militia, led by a nominal commander. 
Let us hope, that the enquiry, which is to be imme- 
diately instituted into this transaction, will even- 
tuate in proving that one Indian town was mista- 
ken for another; and that we may have the consola- 
tion of finding, that what we know to have been a 
cruel slaughter of unresisting friends, was not also 
an act of cold blooded treachery. But, should it 
prove otherwise, as citizens of the United States 
we wash our hands of the shame of the transaction: 
such an act could not stain the character of a péo- 
ple whe would view it with unanimous abhorrence. 





Avevsta, (Geo.) May 13. 
We have seena letter from fort Deposit, of April 
2, sigued by the chiefs of the Creek-Path-Town, 
Viz. 
Wausaucy, the Speaker and the Mink, giving an 
account of the murder of young Duke, a white boy, 
which recently took place among them. 
The facts appear to be, that Stookey, a Cherokee 
Indian, in a fit of intoxication struck the lad with 
a large slab on the head, of which he died the ensu- 
ing day; Stookey fled and was pursued by a com- 
pany of light horse, commanded by captain Brown, 
and on the twelfth day thereafter was shot. The 
chiefs were anxious to arrest him and deliver him 
up to the civil authority, but he was so armed that 
they could not effect that object without bazarding 
the lives of some of the party. 
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Foreign Articles. 

Pee Ne SS eeGramp. &o.: my 
The budget of the year has'been offered to parlia- 
ment.” The sum required is /.21,000,000—the ways 
and’ means only /.9,000,000 deficit 714,000,000, to 
be raised by the'creation of a new stock and by ex- 
chequer bills, funded, This is independent of the | 
business respecting the debt. _ 

American 6 per cents. April 21, 1024 to one 103; 
bank shares 31 to 32/. but “nothing done,” in the last. 

British stocks, 3 per cent. consols. 793. ' 

American flour—353s. Would be taken, but only 
50s. were offered.  * : 

A motion for the repeal of the window tax in 
Ireland, was lost in the house of commons, by a 
majority of 16. °* , 

The restriction on the bank of England, (as to 
paying specie’) was to be continued for another 
‘year. 1 ra Oe ' 
The possible return of the Bvitish army from 
France has been mentioned by ministers in parlia- 
ment; but it is made to depend on the French go- 
veriment and people satisfying all the just claims 
on them, " 

It is estimated that 3000 persons lost their lives 
on the British coasts in the late gales.’ | 

The property of the late baron Quintelia, of Lis- 
bon, in England, oaly, amounted to 400,000/—the 
duty paid on his effects there was 5,250/. 


A law has been passed by the British parliament 
reducing and limiting the number of hours that 
children shall be required to labor in manufactories 
where they are employed—and providing for their 
instruction. An attempt is also making to lessen 
the number of haurs which adults shall be requir- 
ed to labor, and to prevent children from being 
hired till they are twelve years of age. 

The reverend John Gee Smith, a rector, has been 
presented witha “valuable silver ink-stand” for 
the “zeal manitested by him in support of the camer 
LAWS.” 

America. The editor of the Courier notices, on 
the first of April, in a very. emphatic manner, the 
preparations going on in this country, for the esta- 
blishment of naval depots, and concludes by observ- 
ing. . 
“The zeal and activity with which America is 
pursuing her plans of naval aggrandizement and 
security, should at least be borne in mind by our- 
selves. We wish to inspire no peevish jealousies 
or suspicions, but only to awaken a proper caution, 
which should contemplate future contingencies.”’ 

The militia. The following lictle paragraph has 
much meaning in it--the jealousy of therulers of 
England will yet absolutely deprive the people of 
the use of arms, and then despotism will be com- 
pleted—-The London Gazette conteins an order in 
council, directing that the calling out of the mili- 
tia for the purpose of being trained and exercised, 
shall for the present year be suspended. 

Good/—On the 15th, lord Castlereagh, in conse- 
quence of a message from the prince regent, 
brought forward a modest proposition in the house 
of commons, for some further provision for the 
dukes of Clarence and Cambridge, on their intend- 
ed marriages, the former with a princess of Saxe 
Meinugen, and the latter with a princess of Hesse. 
A proposition to reduce the amount was. carried 
against ministers, by a vote of 193 to 184, 
' . But this is, probably, only a manauvre in favor of 
¢conomy—to make poor John believe that if the 


ministers pleased they could not have procured a 
different vote! 


d 
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The Leetls Mercury of. April) ¥1,says—“At the 


. Lancaster assizes, 49 persons; were. sentenced to 
death,.for fergery, passing forged bank notes, mur- 
der, larcenies, &c. 


Appeal for murder, The case of Ashford vs. 
Thornton, has been several times. -notieed—the 
judges have at last unanimously decreed, ‘that there 
e a trial by battle, unless the appellant show reason 
why the defendant.should not depart without a day. ~ 
At a subsequent session of the court this ridiculous 
affair was dismissed. . a 
Revolution. The following animated articleis 
from the Dublin Evening Post—“The condition in- 
to which the American president’s message has 
thrown the treasury scribes it truly-pitiable. They 
would willingly pass this sublime document by: 
sublime-—not.in words; not in rhetoric; not in fi- 
gures; but/in plain and simple facts. They would 
fling it into the shade, with as little ceremony as 
the public feel disposed to treat a speech of the 
wretched Bourbon, or the. vassal king of Belgium! 
But, alas! it was not to be done. Mr. James Mon- 
roe, With his plain brown coat, and round, unbuck- 
led, unbuttoned, and unfeathered hat, is a greater 
man, and stands on a higher eminence, than all the 
popinjay and magpie things who strut and gabble, 
and fret their little hour onthe continent of Eu- 
rope, in. their ribbons, crosses and gewgaws.— 
What ratsbane and helebore to the conceited and 
heartless men, who think the world was made for 
them to play their monkey and tiger tricks in—and 
who regard mankind: as grass and weeds to bruise 
and trample upon at pleasure! O,legitimates! you 
have done but half your work! Revolution is still 
abroad, and in its most formidable shape—not in 
legions and parks of artillery—in desolation and 
in blood: but in peace, in plenty, and in self govern- 
ment—in freedom! Do—good legitimates—arm, 
and march to America——be sure, if the REPUBLIC 
be not crushed in time, “‘your goodly kingdoms 
stand on a weak foundation.” | 
Stocks. —A®* Liverpool paper gives the following 
statement to shew the difference of interest receiv- 
ed on the French and British stocks, at their pre- 
sent prices. It appears to be very great—one cause 
for it may be a want of confidence as to the stability 
of the guvernment of France, but it may also bein 
the superior knowledge of the British in managing 
the paper system; which they understand so well 
as tofhave driven one fifik of the laboring classes 
into their poor houses by it. 

The French five per cents. are at present 
at 66, which yields an annual interest, 
per cent. of about 

The reduced three per cent. (the divi- 
dend on which is paid about the same 
time as the French,) are now at 81, 
yielding an annual interest on 100/. of 3 14. 0 


TT 3h. 





Difference 317 6 
t appears from parliamentary returns that the ex- 
cess of crimes last year, over that of the year pre- 
ceding, and all the years, is most striking. In 1817, 
there were near 14,000 commitments; in 1816, only 
9,001; and during the seven vears the gradual in- 
crease of numbers is from 5,000 to 15,000! In the 
present Old | Bailey Calendar there are 79 per- 
sons under 20 years of age for trial; and. of these 
26 are under 15, and 30 between 15 and 18 years. 
CounTEenFettTING.—Jn the house of commons, Apre: 
21.—Mr. Best, from the bank of England, brought 
up an account of the number of persons prosecuted 
for forgeries of bank notes: and sir J. Mackintosh 





brought. forward his motion connected with this 
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subject. For 14 years before ‘the suspension of 
cash’ payments, there were four ‘prosecutions by 
the bank; and for the 14 years after the suspension, 
there were 469! He would then ask, if in the’his- 
tory of criminal law, there was any example of 
such great and extensive increase of crime*” The 
enormous ircrease of forgery was solely caused by 
the increase of small notes from the bank.——He 
concluded with moving for a secret committee to 
enquire into the affairs of the bank as connected 
with forgeries; and for an account of the nominal 


‘value of forged bank-notes presented to the bank | 


from 1816 to 1818; an account of the sums expend- 
ed by the bank for the prosecutions for forgeries 
during the same period. The motions were agreed to. 

[if the cause were removed the effect would cease. 
The cause is chiefly, if not entirely in the stispension 
of specie payments by the bank; for by excessive 
issues of paper which is not redeemed, bank-notes 
have lost the dignified character they once held in 
the estimation of the people, and the turn of mind 
is easily taken that one person may as well make pa- 
per moneu a» another; if it passes, it is just as good!! 

Less than twenty years ago it was so with us that 
if a store-keeper received a counterfeit bank note, 
the whole neighborhood was collected to examine 
it, and he who passed it was hotly pursued. But 
now, when, by the suspension of specie payments 
and the loss of honor in many of our banking estab- 
lishments, “bank” notes have been multiplied to a 
villainous extent, we examine every note to see that 
it is mot a counterfeit; and the thing has become so 
common that it excites no suspicion of a man’s ho- 
nesty for attempting to pass one, if it is unconnected 
with other unfavorable circumstances! Some per’ 
sons have hoped that the success of counterfeiting 
and in changirg the denominations of notes,may have 
an effect in hastening the destruction of a rotten 
system—but reall:,I would not have it destroyed by 
such means! Let us equally discourage every class 
of money manufactyrers; and prosecute a bank for 
offering its counterfeit paper, as zealously as we do 
individuals for making it. It is time to call things 
by their right names—and the soft term speculation 
must no longer be applied to forgery. Let the rules 
that apply to individuals be applied ta banks, and 
the progress of crime will be checked.} 

Armu estimates for the year 1818. 

The total number, including officers and 

men, is 
Of these, troops in France, are 

Ditto in India 

Deduct the sum of these two, viz. 


22,993 
19,899 


——— 42,892 


90,674. 
4,299 
4,200 


Remain 
Add corps ordered for India 
Add corps to be reduced in 1818 


99,146 
4,299 


Together 
Then deduct corps ordered for India 


Remain 
These troops are to be provided for 
at a charge amounting to 6,494,290 10 4 


94,847 





Of which Great Britain is to sup- 

ply 15,312,232 9 O 
And Treland 1,181,058 1 4 

Coinage e—The amount of Sovereigns issued 
last year was 3,224,025/.; Half Sovereigns 1,037, 
2951. otal 4,261,520/—Silver: Half Crowns 
1,125,6301, shillings 2,458,5661; Sixpences 657, 
162/, Total 4,241,258/—Grand tota! of gold and 
silver, 8,502,678! 
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“()ORRANCED) 

The tribunal of correctional police at Paris, has 
condemned the Sieur Crevel, author of a pamphlet 
entitled the Cry of the People,” to a.year’s impri. 
sonment, a fine of 4000f,, 2000f. security,,and 4 
Scheffer has appealed 


surveillance of five years. 
against his last sentence. ” 
ITALY. 4 . 
Fifteen young Egyptians have arrived in Italy for 
their education. 3 


u ; 


_., GERMANY. 
An ancient law has been revived in the elector. 
ate of Hesse, denying to self-murderers the privi- 
lege of burial, and delivering up. their bodies for 
dissection, ou account of the frequency of suicide 
at the present time. 
SWEDEN. 

The new king of Sweden has decreed that the 
quakers in his dominions shall only reside in parti- 
cular towns designated. 

SWITZERLAND. 

A national fete is to be celebrated shortly on the 
Sinth, in Switzerland, at which all, or nearly all 
the cantons are to assist. The object is some. 
what singular—the re-appearance within a, few 
weeks, of a small island in the lake of Wallenstadt, 
which had sunk beneath the waters more than a 
century ago. 

PERSIA, 

The army of Persia at present consists of nearly 
200,000 men, one half which are cavalry. 

| TURKEY. 

It appears that all the foreign ministers at Con- 
stantinople have united their forces and influence 
to obtain from the Porte a categorical answer as to 
cértaia meisures which they have proposed shall 
be adopted to repress the outrages of the Barbary 
powers. 

HAYTI. 

The latest London papers assert that a messen- 
ger had arrived thére from France on his way to 
Hayti, with despatches for Petion, acknowledging 
the Independence ef all Hayti. 

The United States sloop of war Hornet, arrived 
at Cape Henry, from New York, and proceeded on 
28th of April for Port: au Prince,’“his majesty,” 
king Henry, having refused to recognize Mr. Tay- 
lor as agent from the United States, that gentleman 
proceeded with the Hornet. 

It appears that Christophe was displeased be- 
cause Mr. ‘laylor’s credentials were not addressed 
to Henry, King «of Hayti. Hehasas good aright to 
maintain his dignity as any, and is more truly a legi- 
timate king than three fourths of them. “His ma- 
jesty” chiefly resides at his strong hold on the coun- 
try—it is seated on a mountain, to which an advance 
can be made by no more than three persons abreast, 
and is defended by 800 pieces of cannon, chiefly 
brass 24-pounders. Within the works there are 
always vast supplies of clothing, and stores and pro- 
visions for 20,000 men. 

BRITISH AMERICA. 

Hear the “enemy.” ‘The Montreal Gazette says 
— “Three sections newly zdded to the maritime 
laws of America and inserted in this day’s papers 
will show how reciprocal the government of Great 
Britain and that of the United States are in their 
transactions and dealings with one another.—How- 
ever, let us endeavor to keep our temper when we 
have occasion to mention this upstart, republic— 
being now w free and’ independent power,’ ‘she has 
a rig¢lit to make laws to regulate her imtercours¢ 
with other nations. Time will soon discover, wh¢- 


‘ther the means now adopted to oblige Great Britain 
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to relax in her navigation:laws, will answer the 
purposes for which’ they were intended. ‘The em- 
bargo and non-intercourse laws once resorted to, it 
might have been thought, would have deterred her 
from trying any more experiments of the same na- 
ture.” Peers fo ¥ 

(PThe sections alluded to are presumed to be 
those of the “act concerning navigation,” page 191 
—an act that has received the applause of every 
American. , 

‘‘SPANISH AMERICA.” 

A vessel of 80 tons, under the patriot flag, put 
into Martinique for a supply of water. It turned 
out that she had three captains, a Frenchman, 4 
Spaniard and an American, and three sets of pa- 
pers. It appears further that they have been com- 
Initting acts of sheer piracy. ‘The three captains 
and their crew were taken care of. 

A Spanish brig, prize to a Buenos Ayrean pwi- 
vateer, with a cargo of dry goods, brandy, wine, 
&c. was lately run ashoreon Bleck Island, the crew 
in a state of mutiny. She was taken possession of 
by a detachment of U. S. troops from Newport, the 
privateersmen having refused to let the custom 
house officers board her. 

A vesselappears to have been entered at Savan- 
nah asa Danish brig in distress, which is now under 
adjudication as having been a prize toa patriot 
privateer. 

We have a royal offictal of the defeat of Bolivar, 
on the 17th April, with the loss 400 killed and 150 
prisoners, besides 150 women captives—the royal 
loss in this desperate fight was 21 privates and a 
few officers! 

{tis reported that a consultation is going on at 
Madrid, in respect to the appointment of Ferdt- 
naud’s brother Francis, to a throne at Buenos .Jyres! 





CHRONICLE. 

Inp1aw wan—lIn page 235, is inserted aletter from 
gen. Glascock, of the Georgia militia, respecting the 
destruction of the Chehaw town, with some remarks 
on that melancholy transaction, from the National 
Intelligencer. A number of the Georgia papers 
express their feelings on this subject with severest 
reprehension of the deed; and give to the act some 
circumstances of barbarism which we did hope 
could not have bappeved. We trust that the af- 
fair will be most rigidly examined into—J/et jusézce 
be done. 

We have nothing important from the army since 
our last. Itis expected that the waris at an end, 
though a body of troops must remain some time in 
fiorida to preserve the peace. 

A lady, ona hunting party near Savannah, lately 
fired at and killed a fine deer. 

The anuual census of the humane and criminal 
institutions in the city of New York, gives us the 
ioliowing results. 





fn the orphan asylum 124 
—Alms house, including children out at 
nurse 1584. 
City Hospital—patients 175, maniacs 72 274 
Debtors prison 2735 
Bridewell 735 
Penitentiary 268 
State prison 650 
3021 


Total last year $249; decrease 228. 
fn making any calculations on the facts furnish- 
ed by the preceeding, it shonld he recollected 


prison must not. be considered as local establish - 
‘ments, tenanted only by the miserable of the district 
that forms the city and county of New York. ' Tak- 
‘ing the population of New York at 120,000, it ap- 
pears about an eighticth part of the people is depen- 


jdent on the public charity, exclusive of the relief 


afforded to poor debtors ‘and ‘transient persons, 
mendicants and others.’ All our cities are over- 
charged with the unfortunate classes, yet the ave- 
rage for England of persons regularly relieved by 
‘public charity,” is nearly one tenth Of alk its inha- 
bitants. | 

Connecticnt.—The state of parties in the assem- 
bly of Connecticut is thus given: | 


Counties Repub. Fed. 
Hurtford 14 1S 
‘New. Haven ; 16 g 
New-London, 19 i 3 
Fairfield, 28 ; 0 
Windham, 18 7 
Litchfield, eters be 26 
Middlesex, 10 4 
‘Tolland, 12 5 

129 72 

Majority of rep. 57 


North Carolina.—The natural advantages and 
resources of this state have been much underated 
or very imperfectly understood. Some illustrious 
men have labored with the happiest effect for a 
few years past, to bring them into view, and a spi- 
rit is roused that must produce important benefits 
to the state. ‘The people will every where yet find 
that one statesman is worth a crowd of politicians; 
that he who causes one spire of grass to grow is 
more valuable than he who makes a paper bank; 
that he who drafts a plan to bring that spire of 
grass to market at the least possible expense of Ja- 
bor, deserves better of his country than another for 
making a long speech in congress.- We are led to 
these remarks by observing that contracts have been 
entered into te improve the navigation of the Neuse 
river, and in noticing the rise of property at Leaks- 
ville, on the Dan, &c. &c. 

‘‘zmocracy.—Speuking of the article published 
in our last paper, page 222, which stated that the 
republican party, headed by la Fayette, was gain- 
ing ground in France, the editor of the Boston Cen- 
tinel expresses himself in the following comical 
manner—"Gen. Lafayette, though he returned from 
America afier our revolutionary struggle was over, 
with his head full'of democracy, must have seen 
and felt enough of iis effects in France to convince 
his mind, that however it might flourish in Ame- 
rica, the soil of France was uncongenial to its salu- 
tary cultivation, and that “Repudlican France,” 
would be synonimous with the “despotism of the 
Furies.” 

a rA man might as well refuse a glass of gene- 
rous wine, even when necessary tu recruit his 
strength ravaged by despotic disease, because he 
had seen a man drunk by taking it without judg- 
ment, as fivd fault with principles, which, though 


;abused in France, are productive of so much na- 


tional glory and individual happiness in America. 

Hail storm. Much damage has been done in some 
parts of the istrict of Columbia and in the adja- 
cent country bya fail of hail—some of the stones 
were two inches and a half in circumference! The 
fruit and graim has been injured, and many thou- 
sand panes of glass broken, by it. 

Mr. Pinkney, late minister to Russia, and his 
family arrived at Baltimoré un Sunday last. 





that the city hospital, the penitentiary and state] DR. BALDWIN. 


The editog, ofthe Delaware 
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Watchman thus politely corrects my error respect- | 


ing this gentleman—“The worthy and respectable 
editor of the Weekly Register 1s informed that 
Doctor Baldwin, never was a. member. of congress 
from Georgia, or any other state. He is a.native 
of this vicinity, and his family reside in this bo- 
rough. Sometime prior to the late war, he was 
appointed a surgeon in the navy, and, in that capa- 
city, was stationed during the war at St. Mary’s, in 
Georgia. 

Doctor B. is a naturalist of the first order, and 
as a botanist, especially, is believed to be without 
an equal in this country. While he was stationed 
in Georgia, he made a pedestrian tour through that 
state, South Carolina, and the Floridas; and is said 
io have made some very interesting and important 
additions to the stores of botanical science. He is 
a member of many learned societies in this country, 
and of the royal Botanical Society of London; the 
last honor being a spontaneous tribute to his sci- 
entific merit, as he never had any previous commu- 
nication with the society. Doctor Baldwin is now 
surgeon of the Congress frigate; and from his able 
pen, and scientific observation, we may anticipate 
the most interesting information, natural and poli- 
tical, in relation to those sections of South Ame- 
rica, which that ship is destined to visit. 

The interview between this gentleman and Mr. 
Bonpland must have been gratifying to both, as 
well as productive of good effects to the people of 
the western world. The noiseless and unostenta- 
tious intercourse of scientific men, of different 
countries, often results in bringing nations nearer 
to each other, in a moral sense; and such meetings, 
ifless splendid, are more conducive to the happi- 
ness of mankind than the parading assemblages of 
kings in “holy alliance.” 

Ppl am glad that the error was made, secing it 
has been the cause of more fully introducing to 
the public a most amiable gentleman. ‘The error 
occurred thus—Dr. B. brought letters to me from 
a friend in Wilmington, and I had the pleasure to 
introduce him to Mr. Breckenridge, secretary to 
the commissioners, in my own office. Immediately 
after which, Mr. B. seemed to recognize hii as hav- 
ing been formerly in congress from Georgia, to 
which Dr. B. as I thought, assented, ‘The facts fur- 
nish additional evidence of the momentous truth, 
how easy it is to be deceived by appeurances of 
things, as we suppose that we see and hear them. 

The sale of pews in the new Presbyterian church 
at Savannah, produced s'rty two thousand dollars. 
Those in the gallery were not disposed of and some 
of the others remained unsold, 

Something new—A brig arrived at New York, on 
Saturday from Rath, Me. witha cargo of wheat, 
the produce of the neighborhood, said to be of ex- 
cellent quality. 

Emigration. Wehave received accounts of the 
the arrival of from 800 to 1000 emigrants from 
Europe, chiefly from England, during the past 
week. 

Pratt street. The damages assessed for open- 
ing Pratt street, in the city of Baltimore, amount 
$146,921 dollars—one third is to be puid by the 
city, and two thirds by those whose property is 
supposed to be more immediately benefitted by the 
improvement, 

Dr. Berkley, of Frederic county, Va. has been 
murdered and robbed by his negroes. To conceal 
their crime they burnt his body to ashes. The cri- 
minals are in cystody. 

Mediterraneait squadron all well. The brig Spark 
may be daily expected in the United States. 


——paiomnaeeee 


The line of post chaises/is. extended to Baltimore 
——a person may arrive in’that city from New 
York, on being less than 24. hours on the read—36 
however, are occupied, that “passengers may have 
full nights restai Philadephia, 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 26th May, 1818. 

During the last session of congress, the house 
of representatives adopted a resolution, of which 
the following is a copy, viz. 

In the house of representatives of the? 
United States, March 30,1818. § 
Resolved, That the secretary o: the treasury be 

requested to prepare and report to this house, at 

their next session, a plan for the application of 
such means as are within the power of congress, 
to the purpose of opening amd improving roads, 
and making canals; together with a statement of 
the undertakings of that nature, which, as objects 
of public improvement, may require and deserve 
the aid of government; and also a statement of 
works, of the nature above mentioned, which have 
been commenced, the progress which has been 
made in them, the means and prospects of their 
being completed, the public improvements carried 
on by states, or by companies, or incorporations 
which have been associated for such purposes, to 
which it may be deemed expedient to subscribe, 
or afford assistance, the terms and conditions of 
such associations, and the state of their funds; and 
such information as, in the opinion of the secreta- 
ry, shall be material, in relation to the objects of 
this resolution.—Attest, 

THOS. DOUGHERTY, 
Clerk of the house of representatives. 

To enable the secretary of the treasury to com- 
ply with the important requisitions of the forego- 
ing resolution, all companies of incorporations, as- 
sociated for opening roads and making canals, 
which they may respeciively conceive, require and 
deserve the aid of the government, are invited to 
furnish this department with such information con- 
cerning their respective undertakings, as is requir- 
ed by the resolution, and which may be necessary 
to bring their claims to the patronage of the go- 
vernment, before the congress of the United States, 
at the commencement of their next session. 

Where a canal or road has been commenced, 
the communication ought to state distinctly the 
dimensions of the work; the nature of the soil and 
face of the country through which it is to pass; its 
greatest elevation and depression, and mean level; 
the progress which has been made; the expense in- 
curred, and the whole probable expense, estimated 
upon the experience acquired in the execution of 
the undertaking. 

In all cases of canals, the number and dimen- 
sions of the locks; the mean quantity of earth to be 
removed per-mile; the nature and extent of the 
navigation to which they are to be connected, 
should be distinctly made known. 

In every case, the facility of obtaining materials 
for the construction of roads, bridges and locks, 
should be stated. The acts of incorporation, or 
articles of association; by-laws which have been 
enacted; the amount of the fund authorized or 
agreed to be subscribed; the sum actually sub- 
scribed; the amount paid in; the sum expended; 
the amount remaining on hand; and the means and 
probability of enforcing the payment of the ba- 
lance; should invariably be stated in every commu- 
nication. And generally every kind of informa- 
tion which can shed light upon the undertaking. 

WM. H, CRAWFORD, 


eas. 
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Secretary of the treasury 





